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admit of. When last in London I breakfasted with Sir Robert Inglis and amongst the company present was Lord Harrowby, son of the Earl, then deceased, to whose speech I have referred. I found the present Lord Harrowby a gentleman of good intelligence and a decided liberal. Mr. Monckton Milnes, a distinguished member of the House of Commons, whose political opinions were of the same stamp, was also present. The conversation becoming general I alluded, in the course, of it, to the obvious increase of the power of public opinion in their country, and in noticing my remark he said, in substance, that the Government of England, notwithstanding its monarchical form, which he hoped would never cease to distinguish it, was rapidly becoming in its practical operation, as liberal and as much under the influence of public opinion as one 0could be that was republican in all its features; that he looked upon such a destiny with complacency and only regretted that the Government were not more, actively employed in preparing the Country for the change which its Constitution was undergoing by a more general diffusion of knowledge and education among the people.
Among the various systems which have been devised and are now in force for the Government of mankind it is in those only of England, and the United States that adequate provisions are to be found for the security of personal liberty and the just rights of man; they are eminently significant of the community of character and origin of the citizens and subjects in whose behalf they have been established, and they constitute their birthright inalienable and indefeasible save by their own acts. As in no other Nation are those rights so well protected, so in no other is their safety watched with anything like the same spirit. The Constitutions of some of the new republics on this Continent profess to provide for the preservation and enjoyment of them but these are. in the main, merely paper institutions productive of few practical results. Long continued abuses have taken too deep root to be speedily extirpated and the people over whom these new Governments were established have been too much enfeebled by past debasements to be able to assert their individual rights with the vigor indispensable to their permanent establishment. Considerable advances have been made by Sardinia towards the promotion of liberal principles in the administration of government in that monarchy, but this is a speck upon the political horizon of Europe. In regard to most of its States and especially to the large and controlling ones of the Continent the principle of arbitrary government is at this time, to all appearance, as firmly established and possesses as much power as at any previous
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